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Massoretic text as against the LXX. (Proleg. pp. 69, 71, 77, 80 et al.), and in many 
cases it overthrows, while in others it establishes, the emendations proposed by 
our modern scholars (pp. 70, 74, 76, 89 et al.). E. D. Wilson, 

Allegheny City, Pa. 



SMEND AND SOCIN: DIE INSCHRIFT DES KONIGS MESA VON MOAB. 



It is now more than fifteen years since the German missionary, C. F. Klein, 
upon his return to Jerusalem from a journey in the district of ancient Moab, 
informed Dr. Petermann, then acting German Consul at Jerusalem, of a curious 
monument lying among the ruins of ancient Dibon, and showed him a few speci- 
mens of the writing on the stone. Dr. Petermann at once recognized the charac- 
ters to be Phoenician, and soon satisfied himself of the value of the stone. The 
romantic story of the stone, with the rather tragic end, how Prof. Petermann 
received orders from the Prussian government to purchase, how, meanwhile, the 
Frenchman M. Clermont- Ganneau also learned of the existence of the stone and 
endeavored to secure it, and how the rivalry between the two governments finally 
ended in the destruction of the stone by the native Arabic tribes — all this has fre- 
quently been told and is well known to scholars. 

The literature on the Moabite stone has assumed gigantic proportions. We 
are certainly not going too far if we estimate the number of books, pamphlets, 
articles and letters on the subject which have appeared in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Holland, Russia, Hungary, and America, at five hundred. 
It might be concluded from this that another edition of the monument is super- 
fluous. This, however, is far from being the case. Notwithstanding the large 
number of eminent scholars who have occupied themselves with the stone, there 
is still something, if not much, to be done. The unfortunate state of some of the 
fragments and the numerous gaps have caused difficulties which could only have 
been expected to yield gradually to the combined efforts of many minds. This 
hope is being fulfilled, and the new edition of Professors Smend and Socin marks 
a further and decided advance upon previous publications. 

The number of new readings for doubtful places are numerous and in the 
main correct. The most important one is that proposed for king Mesa's father. 
Instead of "IJIJJ'OO, Smend and Socin show, beyond a doubt, that it is to be read 
*f?D&D2 — a correction which is as striking as it is happy. Dr. Neubauer, in a 
recent number of the Athencewn, takes exception to the reading yjj>0 ^JJ>0!3 
(1. 3) as not being idiomatic Hebrew. It strikes us as again being exceedingly 
happy ; and if the genius of the Moabites resembled that of the Hebrews in any 
way, this propensity to play upon proper names, so common in the Old Testament, 
is certainly exceedingly characteristic. The " pun," it may be added, is continued 
on through the phrase 'J^BTF *D- I n tne fifteenth chapter of Isaiah, with the 
heading " The Doom of Moab " — which reads almost like a reply to king Mesa's 
vainglorious words — we have instances of two such plays upon proper names. 
The word 1"!,]^* is very clearly an allusion to the city of Aroer, and the other, 
?10'"l (verse 9), which is Dibon, and where the 3 is intentionally changed to Q — a 
very slight one, as the Assyrian, where a similar interchange is constant, shows— 
in order to play upon the following Q"]. The whole verse, as has already been 
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recognized, refers to the miracle of the "waters red as blood" related m2 Kgs. in. 
22. Possibly, also, there is in pJlTIp (verse 2) a play upon the place KEHHof 
the Moabite stone. Smend and Socin take the final Waw in IJJ^ as radical, and 
not, as has sometimes been done, as the suffix of the third person masculine. 
This will meet, I think, with the approval of the best authorities. Besides the 
fact that the suffix of the third person masculine is always j"j on the stone, the 
construction with the suffix followed by the object to which the suffix refers is 
decidedly Aramaic idiom, and in the whole inscription there is scarcely a trace of 
a leaning in this direction, unless it be the plural in in, for which, however, 
another explanation may be offered. 

The reading "ft"0 i s certainly correct, as Dr. Neubauer in the above-quoted 
notice [Athenoeum, 3072) justly points out. It seems to me that there is scarcely 
room for the two letters "ft which Smend and Socin see proper to add. We 
might read JTO, which would have the advantage at least of being idiomatic 
usage, but even the preceding word ~\f2H ls °y no means clear, so that it is best 
to hazard no further conjectures. The reading ^fl in line 8, though extremely 
ingenious, appears to me very doubtful indeed. The line would read, "And he 
(Omri) dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his son " apart from 
the fact that the chronological difficulties would only be enhanced thereby, it cer- 
tainly must strike one as strange to find such an expression as " half the days of 
his son " in an inscription of this nature. It is entirely too accurate ; we would 
in this case be obliged to suppose that Mesa knew exactly how long Ahab reigned ; 
that he outlived him and only erected this monument after Ahab's death. Fur- 
thermore, Ahab having reigned twenty-two years, the rebellion must have broken 
out in the twelfth year of his reign, and we must then further suppose that the 
war lasted at least until Ahab's death, or that Mesa postponed the erection of this 
monument for a long period. Neither supposition is plausible. Besides, it is 
highly improbable that Mesa should have rebelled during the reign of the powerful 
Ahab. It is far more likely, and in accordance with what we know of the times, 
that a change of rulers should have been seized upon as a favorable moment for 
revolt ; and if we bear in mind the weak character of Ahab's immediate successor, 
and his long illness, there is every reason to place the beginning of the rebellion 
at the death of Ahab, in accordance with the Jewish tradition (2 Kgs. 1. 1 and m. 5). 
The question, of course, would still remain whether the victories celebrated by 
Mesa occurred previous to the defeat of the Moabites through the combined forces 
of Judah, Israel and Edom, or whether — which seems to me far more plausible — 
the war finally turned in favor of Moab, and that our inscription refers to the 
defeat of the Israelites so obscurely alluded to in 2 Kgs. in. 26 and 27. At any 
rate, it is clear that these two verses have no connection with what precedes, and 
have reference to a different and, as I believe, later stage of the rebellion. 

I would also call attention to the fact, which Smend and Socin seem to have 
overlooked, that the J£ and part of the * stand on an isolated fragment, and that 
possibly the fragment is entirely misplaced. There is certainly room for it else- 
where. At any rate, it appears to me that everything points to a reading ijy ^ 
|7J3 " all the days of his son." Forty years would then be a round number, as it 
so frequently is in the traditional Jewish chronology. The mx*?^! which Dr. 
Neubauer takes for a locality, I am inclined to consider a verb, the pj a t the end 
representing the suffix. If the close of line 31 is correct, it is easy to supply at 
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least the sense of the beginning of line 32, where there must have been a phrase 
similar to the 3XD DK 1JJ7N °f line 6 - I n tne same way it is quite safe to fill 
up the gap at the beginning of line 3 with — 1 ttTlPO DfT * or possibly P"H"0- 
The most obscure passages are now the close of 27, and beginning of 28 and 81. 
It but remains for me to call attention to the splendidly executed copy of the 
inscription which accompanies the work. It is in the full sense a masterpiece for 
neatness and accuracy. With it and the copious notes and references given by 
the German professors, every one is placed in a position to study this important 
monument of antiquity for himself. The work cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. We should like to see an edition of the Siloam inscription of equal 
excellency. Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

University of Pennsylvania. 



